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LOVE’S PROGRESS, OR RUTH RAYMOND. 
CHAPTER FIFTH. 


Ruth’s singing. A mother’s mistake. A ques- 
tion about birds. Ruth falis into extremes. 
A glimpse at the future. Angel choirs. 

“Is that Ruth singing ?” said some morning 
guests to Mrs. Raymond, as the child, uncon- 
scious as a bird, sat at the door-sill watching a 
dissolving icicle dripping from the eaves of the 
piazza. ‘Pray let us hear her sing.” 

Mrs. Raymond felt a slight struggle between 
good sense and vanity, but the latter unfortunate. 
ly triumphed, for she unduly valued Ruth’s 
childish warble and simple hymns. 

Do birds recognize and prize the notes of their 
fledglings, when, released from their nests, they 
blend their songs with the harmony of nature? 
Ihave sometimes thought of this, when the feath. 
ered choir have been up and awake amid the 
branches of a summer forest. Be this as it may, 
Mrs. Raymond enjoyed the first warblings of her 
singing bird with maternal fondness. 

“Ruth, love,” said she, as the child bounded 
in, “the ladies wish to hear you sing.” 

Ruth blushed and almost retreated, but a gently 
insisting look brought her forward. 

“Come, Ruth,” said her mother, “you were 
singing ‘The Mellow Horn.’ Imagine yourself 
quite alone on the door-step again and sing it for 
us.” . 

Vain request! Ruth felt herself in the pre- 
sence of strangers without love, and their heed- 
ful eyes disturbed her. Nerving herself, how- 
éver, for the trial, she stood stiffly before her 
mother, and with her hands clasped in front, her 
face losing all its sweet mobility, began. She 
had proceeded but a few notes before discover- 
ing that the pitch was too high, and, not having 
self.command,to stop and recommence, endea- 
vored to aid herself by straining her neck, and 
rising on tiptoe. ‘These instinctive movements 
failed to help her out; her face reddened, her 
veins swelled, and the chorus came out in an at- 
tenuated squeak. 

“A little lower, my love,” said Mrs. Raymond, 
who had been gradually elevating her own head, 
and lifting her own feet in sympathy with Ruth, 
“take the pitch a little lower, dear.” 








Poor Ruth began louder, but not lower, and 
the “Mellow Horn” was any thing but mellow. 

Mrs. Raymond, but too sensible of the difficul- 
ty, caught her breath, and suggested “Away 
with Melancholy” as better adapted to her voice. 
Ruth looked imploringly, but the ladies exclaim. 
ed, “Oh yes, A'way with Melancholy, sing that 
dear, itis very low !” 

And low it was. Ruth took a note as deep 

“As the Domdaniei caves 

“At the root of the ocean,” 
and havirg reached 

“Nor doleful changes ring,’ 
came to a sudden halt, with a perplexed look, 
and caught a glimpse of one of the ladies dili- 
gently stuffing her handkerchief into her mouth. 

Mrs. Raymond wisely patted the little girl on 
the head, and told her to goand play. And Ruth, 
the water standing in her eyes from physical ex- 
ertion, gladly retreated, to seek companionship 
with nature, and send her wild notes on the 
winds. ‘There unseen hands tuned her spirit’s 
harp, that harp whose tones in after years were 
to tranquillize, to elevate, orinspiré as the mood 
of the songster changed from grave to gay ; that 
harp which was destined to lead the soul to 
heaven in sacred song, to marry immortal verse 
to harmony, and to waken love’s chastest aspi- 
rations. 

What spiritual eyes were gazing from above 
on that unconscious one? What group, what 
celestial choir then began to form, in which her 
voice should chime immortally ? What if she 
even heard them as she hurried to the green spot 
where the spring-sun dwelt on the first snow 
drop, and looked upward as if listening to some 
pleasant sound ? 

That evening Ruth sat by her mother’s side, 
on her father’s knee; no word was said of the 
morning, but there her voice rose sweet and 
clear, for love was her impulse and her reward. 

CHAPTER SIXTH. 


Young things. Ruth too old for dolls. The 
doll family. A letter. Ruth’s favorite. A 
solemn conclusion. 


Reader, if you do not love young things, turn 
away from this chapter, for Ruth and I are going 
to take a look into her baby house. It is the last 
look, but we shall give ourselves up to it with 
gusto; besides we are somewhat tired of grown 
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up things. Our ancient cat is lezy, our flowers 
have gone to seed and smell musty; the apples 
on that old mossy tree are sour; that peach tree 
has outlived its time and become wormy; the old 
stone wall is tumbling over ; the town clock is 
almost too infirm to strike; the old cow has 
dried up; the mare is broken down; the old 
man opposite proses, the old lady has no teeth, 
and we ourselves are getting gray. 

But look now at young things, at that kitten 
for instance,—did you ever witness any thing 
like her vivacity and grace as she chases her 
own tail, until a somerset brings her to her sen. 
ses? See these rose buds, fresh, exquisite, 
opening with such a gush of beauty that I catch 
my breath for joy. Look at this apple tree with 
its grafted fruit, ruddy, ripe like a young gir!’s 
cheek. Let us taste a nectarine from this young 
tree—U-i-p—I can scarcely speak for its juicy 
fulness as I break the glowing skin. Observe our 
new stone wall how level and neat,—the very 


squirrels are baffled by its compactness; hear j 


the clock on the new opposition church,—one, 
two, three! how clear and young it sounds !— 
Just sip a bowl of milk from our new cow, it 
looks like a draught of melted pearl; and here 
is Tibbet, the broken colt. Mount him; he has 
no tricks though he is young; he will carry you 
as smooth as a rail-road. Eh! here is a young 
man too. What lustrous dark eyes, what supple 
limbs! Tall and bending as the osier, he has leapt 
the wall for mere pastime; and lo, yonder ap- 
proaches a young maiden bright asa rose, and 
fresh as alily; the very breeze rejoices to play 
with her fair hair. See her springing step; she 
and the young man have met. Mercy on my old 
eyes! Betsey, is it,you? You had better go 
home, my dear. * * * * * 

“Ruth, you are twelve years old,” said her 
mother, gravely, ‘‘and it is time for you to give 
up your dolls. You are really too childish.— 
Your little cousins are coming to see you, and 
you must give them your toys.” 

Ruth stood thoughtfully looking at her baby 
house, and every article seemed to assume a new 
value, for though in the waning stage of doll- 
ism, and except on rainy days almost weaned, 
yet now her old love revived. On holidays she 
always commenced what she called a thorough 
fizing, which fixing ended in a general over- 
turn of her whole establishment, and she had 
just begun to upset every thing with great zeal. 
Much nas been said of the advantage of dolls in 
teaching girls to sew; I cannot class my little 
Ruth in the rank of those who improved in this 
department under the reign of doll-ism. Her 
needle took tremendoug licences, while nonde- 





ey 


script caps and bonnets grew under her scissors, 
but her heart received better lessons. She was 
surrounded by a world of her own, fanciful 
I know, but still a world dependent on her, and 
this feeling of superiority is one deep fountain of 
love. 

There is a peculiar air of helplessness about 
the inmates of a neglected baby house, that al. 
most excites compassion. Scarcely adoll stands 
erect; they lean, and tumble, and stride, or they 
are flat on their backs looking up at the ceiling, 
or on their faces helpless, prone, and take many 
attitudes painful to the Jovers of doll-like eti. 
quette in their odd proximities. 

It was on such a scene as this that Ruth now 
gazed, and jt was in this predicament her dolls 
had been left after the last rainy day. The only 
figure that preserved its propriety was a large 
wax doll from New York, scarcely injured by 
time, with its bright blue eyes, flaxen hair, and 
tinsel dress. Her cognomen was Miss Butterfly. 
Beside her lay the dancing doll, a purchase from 
a Fair; it had passed its ephemeral hour of 
triumph, and now bore a broken leg, an affecting 
Jesson on ali such skipping propensities. Then 
there was a large stuffed baby, the antipode of 
the flat-backed dancer, whose redundant cotton 
materials oozed out at every pore; there were 
some without legs, the squatters or perchance 
fakirs of the doll tribe, and others, who seemed 
to have made the vow never to sit. Here might 
be seen a head bald as if from the scalping knife, 
and there were wigs as changeable in hue as that 
of a celebrated Senator facetiously described by 
an English lady. There was the once stiff- 
bodied kid doll, dangling and dropping saw dust 
at every movement of its flaccid limbs; there 
were bodies without heads and heads without 
bodies, a bloodless massacre of the innocents. 
In one corner was a bedstead too small for its 
occupants, showing that Ruth was no Procrus- 
téan, for hanging from under its scanty cover- 
ing 

“Some saw a hand, and some an arm, 
“And some the waving of a gown.” 


Then there were painted dolls of all sizes clas- 
sed in families ; among them the three Misses 
Derby and their mamma, who had accidentally 
lost her face. It had pealed off, leaving a white 
limy surface, on which Ruth had drawn features 
with a pen, features by which the Misses Derby 
could never have reoognized their respectable 
parent. Then there were non-descript little 
things made of rags with inked faces. It was 
the completion of one of these that brought forth 
Ruth’s first pun, who ran shouting to her mother, 
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“A doll I try,” which pun Mrs. Raymond was 
ap: to repeat until it was somewhat stale. 

Beside this infantile regiment, Ruth was in the 
habit of taking dolls to board at a pin a week. 
Pinned to the hand of one, Mrs. Raymond found 
the following epistle : 

‘“‘Dear mamma, i am well and hope you are 
the same. i like to board with Miss Ruth there 
is twenty five dolls of us counting the one with- 
out a head which stays on the shelf. i don’t like 
the Miss Derbys, they are so proud one of them 
spiton me. We have a very serious family, i 
like a serious family, nobody laughs but Miss 
Ruth. Two of Miss Ruth’s dolls is to be mar- 
ried. Dr. Gesner is to be the marrier. Mr. 
Washington Irving is to marry Miss Hannah 
More, and Miss Beauty is to be bridemaid. 

“The marrying is done. Mr. Irving had new 
clothes and Miss Hannah More put on a veil. 
Dr. Gesner kissed the dolls and said now you 
are married, and we all laughed except the Miss 
Derbys and they spit. Iam your dutyful daugh- 
ter, Nancy Dott. 

‘Miss Ruth says you owe a pin for last week’s 
board, and if you dont pay she shall sew you.” 

Mrs. Raymond who rightly attributed this 
epistle to Ruth, was shocked as well she might 
be with its inaccuracy, particularly with the 
want of capital I’s. 

The Miss Beauty, a doll without a nose, allu- 
ded to as bridemaid, was Ruth’s favorite. It had 
been her companion for so long a period that it 
seemed apart of her, and she devotedly loved 
this fright with its blear eyes and leprous-look- 
ing complexion. This was the doll she talked 
to, to this she fitted garments, and this she ca- 
ressed on her pillow. While the elegant Miss 
Butterfly sate in state unnoticed and unloved, 
Ruth’s low or gladsome song was poured out 
over Miss Beauty’s faded form. Sometimes she 
was even jealous of the dashing New Yorker. 

“You think yourself very grand, Miss Butter- 
fly,” said she, as the unconscious image sat up- 
tight glaring at her with its blue eyes, “vou 
think yourself very grand, because you have a 
smart frock, and red cheeks, and curling hair, 
but 1 love poor Beauty better with her old face ; 
don’t I, Beauty?” and she bestowed a kiss on the 
jagged cheeks of her favorite. 

It was with a feeling of peculiar tenderness 
then that Ruth glanced at Miss Beauty, who now 
sat with her face to the wall, one foot resting 
on the shoulder of another of the fraternity. Her 
cousins came, and she gracefully distributed her 
little store among them, but Beauty was quietly 

* withdrawn and placed in a drawer. It wasa 
silent but emphatic triumph ef Love. That soiled, 
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marred, disfigured image which she laid apart 
in tender sadness, what was it but an emblem 
fullofdeep meaning? It lay alone, and in dark- 
ness ; it wasridiculed but she cherished it still. 

And so, Ruth, we have seen you sunder your 
first juvenile associations. The toys of infancy 
are scattered, the baby house closed. By and by 
the toys of girlhood will be thrown away, and 
you will leave your father’s house and mother’s 
arms. After that will come the last great change; 
you will lie down in the grave and the broken 
toys of earth too will vanish away. 


C. G, 
(To be continued.) 








JUNE. 
PICTURE OF A VILLAGE GIRL IN HER GARDEN. 
BY WILLIAM D. GALLAGHER. 
Fairest, where all is beautiful and bright! 
With what a grace she glides among the flow’rs 
That smile around her, bowing at her touch, 
And sprinkling on her small and careful feet, 
The shining drops of the last show’r. Lo! now, 
The choking and unseemly weeds pulled up, 
How likea fairy trips she through the walks, 
Plucking from every generous bush a flower, 
Beaded and sweet, to form a rich bouquet, 
Or dress her hair, or deck the mantel-piece. 
Now o’er the modest violet she bends, 
And nink, sweet-blushing; and her fair, smal] fingers, 
So gently part the leaves, and seize the stem, 
That not a glistening drop is shaken off. 


Now to the howers and vine-hung lattice-work, 
Her flowers laid softly on the grass, she glides. 
The cankering worm is soon removed, and web 
Of spider, woven in the silent night. 

And then the amorous vines she gently parts, 
Twined round and round each other; and directs 
The shoots Juxuriant in the proper course. 
Emerging from the bower, her flowing tresses, 
Dark as the midnight cloud of murky June, 

Are glittering with a thousand diamond drops, 
Shed by the vines upon them: her fair cheeks, 
Which: have partaken of the generous shower, 

As fresh and soft as rose-leaves seen through dew. 


Oh, that the city belle could see that sight! 
The ever-graceful form, elastic step, 

And health-confessing cheek ; the ruby lip,— 
The lily forehead, where the rose’s tint 

Is struggling for the mastery,—but o’ercome 
By purest white, through the transparent skin 
Shines, barely visible. How beautiful ! 

And ah how rare! It were a blessed thing, 
If sloth of body did not so o’ercome 

The energies of mind. Behold yon rich 

And noble mansion! Tis the city’s pride, 

A nerveless arm has just the shucters swung, 
And fixed the sash ; and though the sun is high, 
The languid form that by the window sits, 
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Wooing the morning breeze,—which long hath lost 
Its dewy freshness,—with thin, pallid cheek, 
Resting on feverish palm, a moment since 

Pressed the soft bed, in enervating sloth. 


“Put that and that together,”’ saith the clown. 
Ay, do so; and the contrast ponder well, 
Ye who know not the hue of morning’s sky. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THE ILL-FATED GIRL. 


A TALE. ° 


of the overhanging curtain sheltered her from 
the night dew; and the magnificence and splen. 
dour which surrounded her seemed but asa 
mockery of her misery. Her forehead rested on 
her hand, and a tear stood trembling in her dark 
melancholy eye. The other hand rested on her 
lap, holding between its delicate and tapering 


| fingers a small miniature; it was the likeness of 


the idol of her heart—her dear William. Her 
gaze was intently fixed on it, and a pensive 





I. 

Cordelia Alton was both amiable and beauti- 
ful. Untainted by the vanity and pride of the 
world, William Dalcove, her equal in birth, but 
inferior in fortune, was accepted as her friend 
and suitor. These loving and gentle beings had 
known each other in early youth. They were 
reared in one neighbourhood, and received their 
first instructions in one school. An intercourse 
of peculiar intimacy was observed between 
their parents, and William and Cordelia con- 
sequently became as brother and sister, roaming 
through the verdant fields at morn, selecting the 
most choice among the blooming wild flowers 
that inhabited them, returning to and assisting 
each other in their studies; and often after the 
expiration of school exercises, reposing together 
under the shade of the spreading branches of 
some old trees adjoining the spring house, listen. 
ing to the soft and melodious warblings of the 
native songster of their own dear home; or at 
noon-day, standing on the banks which bordered 
a neighbouring rivulet, holding each other’s 
hands inextacy, and gazing with youthful curi- 
osity and delight at the waters, whose tiny waves 
were aroused by the influence ofa gentle breeze 
as they bore on their miniature tops the light sail 
boats of the village. 

But a few short years changed the scene.— 
Cordelia ripened into woman’s loveliness. Her 
mother died in the interval, and her father hav- 
ing become immensely rich, recalled her from 
school to the government of his establishment. 
The parents of William died also, leaving him 
with scarcely a subsistence. ‘ 

Cordelia’s father discovering the strong de- 
velopement of love which had arisen from the 
early intimacy of William and his daughter, 
cruelly denied him admit*ance to his house, and 
threatened to disinherit Cordelia if she encour- 
aged the addresses of her lover, and William re- 
solved on embarking tor the West Indies, in the 
hope of bettering his fortunes, and returning to 
claim the hand of his mistress. 

II. 

Cordelia sat by the window of her father’s 

mansion, dejected and forlorn. The rich folds 


thoughtfulness seemed to occupy her mind. All 

| the incidents of their ardent and pure love came 

‘refreshed to her memory; and in the passion of 
‘the moment she pressed it to her lips, and cast 

her eyes to heaven in secret prayer for the wel. 

fare and success of her lover. She knew that 

| he was to embark for the West Indies, and oh, 
| what anxiety and agonizing thought arose for his 
safety. The fever common to those islands would 
| surely be his fate, and he would be among stran- 
| gers with, perhaps, no kind hand to administer 
‘to his wants—no willing heart to sit py his couch 
| through the weary and tedious midnight hours, 
‘to alleviate his sufferings by cheerful encourage- 
ment and sweet companionship. And then to 
die, with herself not near him to know that he had 
departed forever, and not receive one word—one 
sweet consolation—one kind sympathy,—not 
even the last token of their unfortunate love, the 
farewell kiss... The fragrant jessamine breathed 
forth its rich perfume around the window—the 
silvery moon overspread the face of nature with 
its mellow light—people thronged the streets 
with happy voices—the lively and animating 
boatman’s song resounded over the bosom of the 
silent waters,—laughter went ‘abroad from the 
young, while distant strains of music were borne 
on the gentle mi breeze that kissed her fevered 
brow; but all seemed to her as a mockery of 
human happiness. 

A gentle step in the room startled her. Think- 
ing it was her father, she hurriedly concealed 
the miniature in her bosom. But a look revealed 
Ito her William’s form. His noble features were 
| pale with thought and anxiety, and a hurried 
step brought him within the embrace of his Cor- 
delia. Heart rending emotions tore their breasts 
atthat moment! It was perhaps their last meet- 
ing—they might never see each other again—the 
deep waters would soon be the dividing line be- 
tween them,—and then Cordelia would be the 
victim of a cruel father’s speculations—and Wil- 
liam, torn from the sweet influence of her 
charms, would be forced to wander among stran- 
gers as a heart-broken and hapless adventurer. 
He gently raised her from his breast, parted the* 
long silken tresses from her forehead and pressed 
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his lips to the polished surface, and wiped away 
her tears. Again her head rested on his bosom; 
again she sunk under the influence of her feel- 
ings and wept anew, and it called into action all 
the manliness of William to restrain himself from 
shedding tears. 

“Cheer up, Cordelia,” he at length said, ‘‘be 
firm, and we may yet be happy. ’Tis a hard 
trial, but who can alter the works of fate? The 
tear that is sparkling in that heavenly eye, has a 
warm response in this weary and crushed breast 
of mine. It will act as a solace to me in trial 
and suffering, and will strengthen my heart for 
the contest to come. But we have few moments 
to spare. I come to bid you farewell. Say, 
what assurances do you intend giving me, that 
you will be no other’s but mine ?” 

‘“‘What assurances, William? Nay, de not so 
unkind. Are not these tears and sufferings as- 
surances enough ?” 

“Chide me not, dear girl—I did not intend to 
deny them. But your father may force you to 
marry that old miser. I have seen him near you, 
Cordelia. Oh, it would kill me to behold or hear 
of your connection with that wretch. Recollect, 
dearest, your father may force you to it.” 

“No—no. No power on earth shall force me 
to be any other’s but yours. I will be wedded to 
you, or the grave shall receive me in its cold 
bosom. But, to make our promises more bind. 
ing, we will kneel together, and direct our vows 
to heaven.” 

They both kneeled, with countenances impres- 
sed with deep solemnity, their eyes directed to- 
wards heaven, and Cordelia with firmness pro- 
nounced the words which were repeated by Wil- 
liam. They rose and again embraced each 
other. Cordelia and William parted, and the 
affectionate and warm-hearted girl watched his 
retreating footsteps witha heavy heart. On re. 
turning to her father she perceived her venera. 
ble suitor in conversation with him. A deep 
sigh escaped her breast as her father retired.— 
The old man did not fail to avail himself of the 
opportunity. He took a seat close to her, and 
commenced his conversation with some passing 
observations on the weather—his income—the 
beauties of his country seat—the health he en- 
joyed there—the injury and decay his body had 
suffered from the confined air of the city, &c. 
His words passed heedlessly by the ear of Corde. 
lia. Herthoughts were on William, and Wil. 
liam alone ; her countenance wore a deep sad- 
ness; and the old man, out of patience, began 
chiding her for her inattention to him. 

“Why, sweet Miss Cordelia, what is your 
mind sunning on? I do not like to see such a 





pretty face deformed by such mournful looks. 
Nay, but I will make you cheerful—you should 
not pay such disrespect to a heart that bleeds to 
see you distressed. I would lay down my life for 
you, if you required it. Tell me what I can do 
for you ?” 

“Sir,” at length she said, “I am willing to re- 
ceive you as my father’s friend, but not as my 
lover. You are of that age which places the de- 
viding line between us, even if my heart were 
free. But under the present circumstances there 
is another obstacle in the way. William Dal- 
cove, I must confess, is the only lord my heart 
canown. It would be no more than wise and 
becoming in you, dear sir, to desist in your pre- 
sent intentions, and by properly advising my 
father, bring together two fond hearts; and they 
will bless vou for your good and charitable works 
with their Jast breaths. Such an action would 
weave around your venerable brow a chapiet of 
honour and praise, and would win for you the 
respect and love of the world.” 

Her aged suitor remained for a few moments 
more confused than pleased, feeling his chin 
with an accustomed touch; his countenance then 
suddenly brightened up and wore its usual com. 
placency and mildness. 

“But, Miss Cordelia, you are entirely mista- 
kenas to my age. Driving business and deep 
thought have imprinted that on my features, 
Which a happy and contented life bestowed by 
your charming society will soon erase.” 

Cordelia pleaded indisposition—sent for her 
father, and retired to herchamber. These gen- 
tlemen were soon engaged in conversation con. 
cerning the subject nearest their heart, without 
paying fruch attention to the sufferings of the 
sorrow-stricken girl. Her father had taken care 
to have no confidential female within her reach, 
to whom she might apply for counsel or advice. 
Thus was this gentle and soft creature cut off 
from all intercourse with hearts most likely to 
inspire her with strength and courage, for resis- 
ting the tempest which was soon to burst over 
her head. Weak and isolated in society, she 
rapidly sunk under the influence of heavy grief 
and sorrow. 

She retired to solitude, secure only there in 
her own silent and mournful thoughts, and 
breathed forth prayers to Almighty God. Bright 
and happy visions sometimes fillea her troubled 
mind ; and in the glowing sunshine ofher sleep, 
William’s form was wafted to her anxious sight. 

Ill. 

A year and six months elapsed since the last 
meeting of the lovers, and Cordelia reclined on 
her bed pale and suffering. She had not re. 
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ceived a letter from William for many months, 
when a paper received by mail, handed to her 
by a favourite servant, was eagerly grasped by 
her slender hands. Her weak, melancholy eye 
traced with quickness every article in the paper. 
She had not held it long before the following pa. 
ragraph caught her notice: 

“‘ Melancholy Accident.—-It becomes our 
mournful duty to record the death by drowning 
of three respectable and amiable young men, who 
came to their awful and untimely death ona 
pleasure-party ina small boat about the harbour 
of ——. Through some mismanagement of the 
person in charge, while the boat was labouring 
under a sudden and severe gust of wind, they 
were upset and precipitated into the water ; and 
before timely succour could be afforded, they 
met anuntimely grave. Their names, we learn, 
are William Dalcove, John Petsman, and W. H. 
Willund.” 

The paper fell from Cordelia’s hands; she 
gave aloud and piercing scream, and her feeble 
form was soon labouring under severe convul- 
sions. Her father was called—he entered the 
room with a wild air, seeming conscious that he 
was the author of all his child’s sufferings. He 
sat by her and smoothed back her dark soft hair. 
She was still and almost motionless. He gazed 
awhile at her marble-like forehead. Conscience 
struck him—his punishment had come. The 
secret accuser and tormenter had gained the 
mastery. ‘Tears of pity gradually rolled down 
his cheeks, 

“Guilty, guilty wretch that I am,” he shouted 
aloud. ‘Look up,my dear but injured child, and 
forgive your now penitent father. Oh cursed 
ambition and avarice, see the work of tlty infer. 
nal machinations! Look up, my daughter—bless 
and forgive your father before youdie. Or live, 
and he will be a mourner with you for your loss.” 

She had somewhat recovered during the pro- 
nunciation of this appeal, and her full but lan. 
guid eye gazed steadily at him. She beckoned 
to him—he approached her and imprinted a kiss 
on her brow. She then extended her slender 
arm to him, tremulously pronounced forgiveness, 
and requested him to place her remains in the 
churchyard of her native village, where William 
and she had so often roamedtogether. She then 
raised her head from the piliow, kissed her father, 
bade him farewell, and sank back again in weak. 
ness from the effort. Her hands were soon 
claspedin prayer. She said it was her last strug- 
gle—she was going to follow her William, she 
hoped, toheaven. She was soon lost in sleep— 
but it was the sleep of death. The destroyer 
was there, and had reared his standard in 








triumph. He looked exultingly on his fair vic- 
tim, and in his enthusiasm, rather beautified than 
deformed her. A more angelic looking creature 
never fe]] a victim to his fatal spell. 

Iv. 

The corpse was borne to the village. The 
skies were serene and cloudless, and the sun 
shone forth in dazzling brightness. The birds 
were indulging themselves in their thrilling and 
melodious lays, and the rivulet, the once loved 
resort of the youthful pair, seemed to glide mur. 
muringly by. The house in which Cordelia 
breathed her first life, became thronged with vil- 
lagers. The coffin was borne out, and the 
solemn procession formed. An appropriate hymn 
was chosen for the occasion, and as they pursued 
their slow and mournful march, every heart 
seemed touched with sorrow. The woods echoed 
with the notes of the hymn—and as the proces. 
sion approached the village church, the mournful 
cadences of its organ, followed by its swelling 
and deep toned notes, saluted their ears. They 
entered the church, and the pastor performed the 
funeral service. The corpse was then carried 
to and interred in the earth, and the damp sod 
was thrown on the coffin. During this opera. 
tion, a loud groan was heard from among thie 
spectators, and it was discovered to be from Mr. 
Alton. 

Softened by the influence of the scene, he de- 
cided to make the village his home, and became 
a penitent and strictly religious man. ¢ 

v. 

The last rays of the retiring sun yet lingered 
in the West, on a mild afternoon in June, when 
a young man was seen et Mr. Alton’s door. The 
servant admitted him, and he found himself in the 
presence of Mr. Alton, who was reclining ona 
sofa in the piazza, with a Bible in his hands. He 
composed himself as svon as possible, and though 
surprised at this change, thus addressed him: 

‘My object, sir, in visiting you, is of a two. 
fold nature. The first is to deliver these papers 
into your hands, from your friend in , and 
the next is to request of you the privilege of 
seeing your daughter.” 

“I think I can recognize in you, sir, some old 
acquaintance,” replied Mr. Alton, “but not your 
name. You will oblige me by giving it.” 

‘““My name, sir, is William Dalcove, and in 
those papers you will learn my fortune.” 

“William Dal-cove! Gracious Heavens !— 
Young man, my daughter and self received ac- 
counts of your dvath.” And the old man’s face 
paled, and his lips trembled with emotion, as he 
stared wildly at William, 
“The report was false. 
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bered one of the party, but some accidental busi- 
ness prevented me from doing so. I inserted a 
contradiction of it, and I thought it would be 
seen by those who read the first statement. But, 
sir, the mistake is explained, and by glancing 
over those papers, I am confident you will permit 
me to see your daughter.” 

“Young man,” said Mr. Alton, “itis a sad tale 
I am about to tell you. Prepare yourself tor the 
blow. I know you will curse me in your inmost 
heart when you hear it; but with my last breath 
I will pray to God for your reconciliation to 
your fate, and crave your forgiveuess. I have 
been a wretched instrument of the devil. He 
appointed me an agent in this sad work, and my 
freedom from his fetters cost me the deeth of my 
child—my innocent and affectionate Cordelia.” 

“What, your child—Cordelia, your daughter, 
dead?” William’s fine full eye rolled in wild. 
ness, then suddenly relaxed into a weak, gloomy 
gaze. 

“Yes, she died, William. Reading the ac. 
count of your death was the finishing of her 
earthly life. She was beautiful and amiable even 
indeath, Her features wore a sweet smile—and 
heaven seemed to have stamped on her marble- 
like forehead the name of angel. She at my re- 
quest forgave me—and her last words were, ‘“/ 
follow my William, I hope, to heaven.’ Oh, 
young man, forgive me too. I am not now what 
Iwas. Forgive me for your Cordelia’s sake.— 
Ifeel the chastening hand of God on me even 
now; but I have realized a part of the happy in- 
fluences of heaven, and hope before I die to re. 
ceive its full pardon.” 

William was about departing. The old man 
eagerly caught hold of his hand, and tremulously 
pronounced, ‘My forgiveness.” 

“I forgive you, for Cordelia’s sake,” he said. 
‘‘Where is her grave ?” 

“In the village church yard,” replied the old 
man. “I would attend you, but 1 cannot bear 
to see the sad memento of my evil works.” 

William pursued his way alone. A deathly 
sickness overcame him when in the middle of 
the path, but he summoued up s‘rength and stag- 
gered forward. He entered the gate, and the 
name of Cordelia arrested his eye. Long and 
bitter were his communings on that green sod, 
before he departed from the village and was seen 
no more. J. F. 


Walchius thought it possible to contrive a 
trunk or hollow pipe, that should preserve the 
Voice entirely for certain hours or days, so that 
aman might send his words to a friend instead 
of his writing. 











[From Mrs. Hall's late novel of “Uncle Horace.’’] 
SONG. 
Hark to the Bells! the merry, merry Bells! 
Strew flowers along the way ; 
From heathery hills and mossy dells, 
Call forth the young and gay. « 
Hark to the Bells! hark, they are ringing! 
Look to the happy group they are bringing! 
The bride to her home—her home ! 
Strike the Bells, the merry, merry Bells! 


Hark tothe Bells! the sad and solemn Bells! 
Weep v’er the early tomb! 

And send forth the mournful sound that tells 
The tale of grief and gloom. 

Hark! what a dull, dull peal they are ringing, 

Look to the mournful group they are bringing— 
The bride to her home—her home! 

Toll the Bells, the sad and solemn Bells. 





MORAL & RBLLELOVS. 














FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THE CRUMBS FROM THE TABLE OF 
HEAVEN. 

It 1s a miserable and spurious kind of content- 
ment which is satisfied with having nothing at. 
all. God never intended that our desires shonld 
be so torpid and paralysed. He intended that 
we should be ever aiming at something higher. 
He has placed objects of attainment and glitter- 
ing blessings before our view, and within our 
grasp, and he means that we shall righteously 
strive for them. ‘True contentment, therefore, 
implies that we should not repine if we are dis. 
But it never implies that we should 
languidly sit still, without wishing or aiming to 
better our moral, religious, or physical situation. 
He is not a contented man, who has no wants 
and no sensibility at all. But he inspires my re- 
verence, my love, and my admiration, who pos. 
sesses a keen, sensibility to all the enjoyments 
and blessings of life, but is at the same time 
grateful though only the smallest share falls to 
his lot, and can look upon the happier circum. 
stances of others without envy or repining, and 
even with a generous sympathy. 

Apply now this test to yourhearts. Takea 
few of heaven’s extraordinary blessings, and see 
whether you are contented with the crumbs, 
which fall from that higher, richer table, where 
the Father has been pleased that others of his 
children should be seated down. 

There is a table spread in the sight of every 
man, yet within the reach of a very few, called 
Worldly Prosperity. It is loaded with the good 
things of life. It glitters with silver and gold. 
It furnishes all possible gratification to the sen. 
ses. It commands everything within the power 
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of man to procure. The fruits of every clime 
are piled upon its surface. Hundreds of obedient 
hands and forms are waiting around it, and are 
ready to fly with alacrity at every moment, to 
supply either its real or imaginary deficiences. 
And you, reader, would be glad to sit down at 
that table. But Providence seems only to have 
destined it fora very few. A large majority must 
be satisfied withahumble portion. Now to yield, 
and to bear this difference with a graceful humili- 
ty, there is the duty and the difficulty. But look 
around you. How much is still in your power! 
Providence dispenses to you more than the 
crumbs. He who fills well his littie sphere, is 
rich indeed! Man has naturally but a very few 
wants. Wealth, by over-gratifying and pamper- 
ing those wants, opens the way for more. And 
we may find, in active duty, in simple pleasures, 
in the cultivation of our moral and religious facul- 
ties, an inexhaustible fund of resources, for 
which those who lean on Worldly Prosperity 
must forever sigh in vain. 

Turn we now to those who are destined to pass 
a portion, or it may be, the whole of their lives, 
in the absence of that perfect and glowing health, 
which they may see enjoyed by others around 
them. Do not receive this apparently dark dis. 
pensation with a repining and irreligious fret- 
fulness. Look at the positive blessings which 
are yours. Think that the sweets of friendship— 
the calm of reflection—the consolations of reli- 
gion—and unnumbered daily, hourly smiles of 
heaven are sent to soothe and mitigate your lot. 
Remember, too, how powerful and numerous are 
the temptations to abuse the blessing of health. 
Think of these things. But amI so unreasona. 
ble as to say that they will prove a substitute for 
what you havelost? Ohno! Yet they will, I 
firmly believe, work within-you a religious ac. 
quiescence and submission to the painful circum. 
stances of your lot. 

As I continue in imagination to go round 
among your thoughts and experiences, I come 
at length to those who mourn for the departed 
objects of their affection. I know that there is 
a blank at your sides, and a painful chasm in your 
hearts. I know that existence now seems to 
you dreary and desolate. Your wishes and hopes 
have been disappointed, and you almost imagine 
your prayers to have been unanswered and 
slighted. But is there nothing left upon which 
your souls may still feed and be nourished? Will 
nothing satisfy you but to sit down at the very 
highest table uf domestic joy and felicity ?. Will 
you not look with gratitude upon the blessings, 
the friends, the objects of affection, that still re. 
main to you? Ah, your hearts need not fall 








back upon themselves and be frozen in forlorn 
and cheerless solitude. Look around you, and 
you may stilllove. Look around you, and many 
an affectionate duty still presses for its fulfilment. 
The truths, the promises, the consolations, of the 
religion of your Saviour, are still your own. Faith 
assures you, that those whom you have lost, are 
not lost to you forever. Their spirits are still 
preserved and cherished by the loving and pro. 
tecting cere of their Heavenly Father, and the 
hope of one day rejoining them, under circum. 
stances infinitely more auspicious than any 
presented by this weeping, dying world, may be 
kindled and grow within you, until there shall 
scarcely seem a separating wall between your 
treasures here and your treasures there ! 

There are numbers who may have formed ex. 
travagant ideas of the enjoyments of a religious 
life. You perhaps fancy that it is one continued 
state of glowing rapture. You envy the depth 
and intensity of that happiness, which your imag. 
inations connect witha sincere religious profes. 
sion—and because you cannot attain to sucha 
state, you fall back in despondency~-you even 
indulge somewhat in doubt—you perhaps dismiss 
and abandon a religious life entirely. Wrong, 
altogether wrong! ‘That exquisite and uninter-. 
rupted joy to which you aspire is the lot of buta 
very few indeed. It is by no means necessary 
toa state of acceptance with God. Many a true 
believer and good man, many a promising can. 
didate for heaven, has his hours of trial, and his 
days of gloom. It is unreasonable that you 
should demand in this world an anticipation of 
the prolonged extacies of the celestial kingdom. 
The very crumés which fal! from that glorious 
and privileged table are sufficient to Jend a new 
dignity, sanctity, elevation, and cheerfulness to 
your existence. Be grateful that you havea 
rule of life—that you have eternal objects of 
Faith—that you have an unbounded Field of 
Hope—that you have a perfect example in Christ; 
that the pitying mercy of God overhangs your 
poverty, your imperfections, and your sins, To 
cultivate and lean upon these resources is forever 
in your power. They will nourish your souls. 
They will effect more than miracles in your be- 
half. They will be for you, though not the re- 
alization, yet certainly the commencement and 
foretaste of your heavenly career. 

APoLtos. 


—— 








A certain student of scripture finds eight kinds 
of kisses recognised in the sacred writings, viz: 
those of Salutation—Valediction—Reconcilia- 
tion—-Subjection—-Approbation—-Adoration— 
Treachery—and Affection. 
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[From the Hesperian. } 
LINES TO A LADY. 
With every hope, with all the dreams 
Of fame and power—amidst the might 
Of conscious strength—thine image seems 
Around me like some holy light— 
And then I deem that all which earth 
Of power or glory might bestow, 
Were cold, and vain, and little worth, 
Like sunshine streaming on the snow, 
If thou wert not the shrine whereon 
The garlands of my fame might blossom, 
If that which lighted up my own 
Woke nota thrill within thy bosom. 


It may be, that thou hast not given 
One gentle thought of thine to me, 
That like some pure bright star at even 
Thou rovest onward “taney free,” 
Unmindful as that holy star 

Of ardent eyes to thee upturning, 
Within thy radiant sphere afar, 

A blest and lonely radiance burning! 


And, lady, if ‘tis so, IT ask 
Nor thought nor sacrifice from thee, 
And mine shall be the ungentle task 
To love when love can only be 
Like his who bends him down in prayer 
Before some veiled and mystic shrine, 
And knows the idol-glories there 
May never on his worship shine. 


Kentucky, 1833. G. D.P. 


Hlower-Gathering. 
A LEGEND OF THE SEVEN TOWERS. 
BY MISS PARDOE. 

On the declaration of war with Russia made 
by the Turks in 1786, Baron Bulhakoff, the Rus- 
sian minister, despite his representation that the 
imprisonment of the Muscovite ambassadors on 
such occasions had been abolished by treaty, 
was, nevertheless, sent to the Seven Towers by 
order of Codza Youssouf Pasha, the grand vizier, 
with the assurance that treaties were very good 
things in time of peace, but mere waste paper in 
the event of war. ‘The discomfited ambassador 
was, however, treated with great civility, and 











was even permitted to select such members of 


the legation as he desired should bear him com- 
pany during his captivity; strict orders being 
given to the commandant of the castle to accede 
to every request of his prisoner which did not 
tend to compromise his safety; and upon his 
complaining of the accommodations of the tower, 
he was moreover permitted to erect a kiosk on 
the walls of the fortress, whence he had a mag. 
hificent view of the Sea of Marmora and its glit- 
tering islands, and to construct a spacious and 
handsome apartment within the tower itself. 





The commandant was lodged beneath the same 
roofas his prisoner. He had an only daughter, 
so young, and so lovely that she might have taken 
her stand between the two houris who wait at the 
portal of Paradise to beckon the faithful across 
its threshold, without seeming less beautiful than 
they. Fifteen springs had with their delicate 
breathings opened the petals of the roses since 
the birth of Rechedi Hanoum, ond she had far 
out-bloomed the brightest blossoms of the fairest 
of seasons. Her voice, when it was poured forth 
in song, came through the lattices of her case. 
ment like the tones of a distant mandolin sweep. 
ing over the waters of the still sea—when you 
looked upon her, it was as though you looked 
upon arose; and when you listened, you seemed 
to listen to the nightingale. 

Rechedi Hanoum had never yet poured the 
scented sherbet in the garden of flowers. Her 
young heart was as free as the breeze that came 
to her brow from the blue bosom of the Propon- 
tis; and when she heard that a Muscovite Giaour 
was about to become an inmate of the Tower, 
she only trembled, for she knew that he was an 
enemy of her couatry. 

Terror was, however, soon succeeded by cu- 
riosity. Only a few weeks after the compulsory 
domestication of the ambassadcr at the Seven 
Towers, his kiosk was completed, and from her 
closed casements the young Hanoum could see 
all that passed in the vast apartment of the pri- 
soner. 

Her first glance at the dreaded infidel was 
transient; but soon she took another, and a lon. 
ger look ; and curiosity was, in its turn, suc. 
ceeded by sympathy. The Russian prisoner was 
the handsomest man on whom her eyes had ever 
rested, and it was not thus that she had pictured 
to herself the dreaded Muscovite. He was un. 
happy, too; for in his solitary moments he paced 
the floor with hurried and unequal steps, like 
one who is grappling with some painful memory; 
and at times sat sadly, with his head pillowed on 
his hand, and his fingers wreathed amid the wavy 
hair which encircled his brow, looking so mourn. 
ful, and, above all, so fascinating, that the fair 
Rechedi at last began to weep as she clung to 
her lattice, with her gaze riveted upon him; and 
to find more happiness in those tears than in all 
the simple pleasures that had hitherto formed 
the charm of her existence. 

Little did the young Hanoum suspect that she 
loved the Giaour. She never dreamed of pas. 
sion; but, with all the generous anxiety of in- 
nocence, unconscious that a warmer feeling than 
that of mere pity urged her to the effort, she be. 
gan to muse upon the means of diminishing the 
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rksomeness ofa captivity which she was inca. | the termination of that period, induced the am. 
yable of terminating. ‘The first, the most natural | bassadors of England and France to demand 
mpulse, led her to sweep her hands across the | from his successor, Selim the Third, the liberty 
chords of ber zebeck; and, as she remarked the | of the Russian minister. The request was re. 
start of agreeable surprise with which the sound | fused, for the war was not yet terminated: and 
was greeted by the courtly prisoner, her young | the new sovereign required no better pretext for 
heart bounded with joy, and the wild song gushed | disregarding the representations of the European 
forth with a sweetness which chained the atten- | ambassadors, tlan the continuation of hostilities 
tion of the captive, and afforded to the delighted | betweenthe two countries. But Selim had other 
girl the opportunity of a long, long look, that | and more secret reasons for thus peremptorily 
more than repaid her for hef minstrelsy. negativing their prayer; and it will be seen in 
During the evening, she watched to ascertain | the suite, that they did not arise from personal 
whether a repetition of her song would be ex. | dislike to the captive Muscovite. 
pected—and she did not watchin vain; formore| Like Haroun Alraschid, of Arabian memory, 
than once the Russian noble leant from his case- | the new sultan, during the first weeks of his reign 
ment, and seemed to listen; but he came not! amused himself by nocturnal wanderings about 
there alone; one of his companions in captivity | the streets dressed in disguise, attended by the 
was beside him; and Rechedi Hanoum, although | subsequently famous Hussein, his first and fa. 
she guessed not wherefore, had suddenly become | vorite body.page; and, immediately as he had 
jealous of her minstrelsy, and would not exhibit | refused compliance with the demand of the am. , 
it before a third person. bassadors, he resolved on paying an incognito 
On the morrow. an equally graceful and equal-| visit to his prisoner at the Seven Towers. As 
ly successful effort whiled the prisoner atime | soon as twilight had fallen, like a mantle, over 
from his sorrows. A cluster of roses, woven | the golden glories of Stamboul, he accordingly 
together with a tress of bright dark hair, was set forth; and, having discovered himself to the 
flung from the casement of the young beauty, at commandant, and enjoined him to secresy, he 
a moment when the back of the stranger was entered the ante-chamber of the baron, where he 
turned towards her. It fell at his feet and was’ found one of his suite, to whom he expressed his 
secured and pressed to his lips with a respectful desire to have an interview with the captive am. 
courtesy, that quickened the pulse of the donor; bassador. 
but not a glimpse of the fair girl accompanied, The individual to whom the sultan had addres. 
the gift; and it seemed as though the Baron had | sed himself recognised him at once; but, with. 
suspected wherefore—for ere long he was alove | out betraying that he did so, contented himself 
in his apartment; and, when he had dismissed | with expressing his regret that he was unable to 
his attendants, he once more advanced to the comply with the request of his visiter, the orders 
window, and glanced anxiously toward the jeal- | of the sultan being peremptory that the baron 
ous lattices by which it was overlooked. should hold no intercourse with any one beyond 
There was a slight motion perceptibie behind | the wails of the fortress. 
the screen; a white hand waved a greeting ; and | On receiving this answer, Selim replied, gaily, 
the imprisoned noble bent forward to obtain a| that the sultan need never be informed of the 
nearer view of its fair owner. For a moment | circumstance; and that, being a near relation of 
Rechedi Hanoum stood motivnless, terrified at | the commandant, and having obtained his per: 
the excess of her own temerity; but there wasaj| mission to have a few minutes’ conversation 
more powerful feeling at heart than fear ; and, in | with the prisoner, he trusted that he should not 
the next, she forced away her prison-bars for an | encounter any obstacle, either on the part of the 
instant, and, with the tell-tale hand pressed upon | baron himself, or on that of his friends. 
her bosom, stood revealed to her enraptured The dragoman, with affected reluctance, quit. 
neighbor. ted the room, to ascertain, as he asserted, the 
From that day the beauty allowed herself to | determination of his excellency, but, in reality, 
betray to the captive her interest in his sorrows— | to inform him of the imperial masquerade ; and 
she did more: she admitted that she shared them; | in five minutes more, the disguised sultan and 
and ere long there was not an hour throughout | his favorite were ushered into the apartment ol 
the day in which the thoughts of Rechedi Ha- | the ambassador. 
noum were not dwelling on the handsome pri-| After some inconsequent conversation, Selim 
soner. inquired how the baron had contrived to divert 
Thus were things situated during two long} the weary hours of his captivity; and was an- 
years, when the death of the reigning sultan, at | swered, that he had endeavored to lighten them 
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by books, and by gazing out upon the Sea of 
Marmora from his kiosk. Bulhakoff sighed as 
he made the reply, and remembered how much 
more they had been brightened by the affection 
ofthe fair Rechedi Hanoum; and he almost felt 
as though he were an ingrate, that he did not 
add her smiles and her solicitude to the list of his 
prison-blessings. 

“The same volume and the same kiosk cannot 
please for ever,” said the sultan, with a smile ; 
“and you would not, doubtless, be sorry to ex- 
change your books for the conversation of your 
fellow-men, nor your view of the blue Propontis 
for amore novel one. A prison is but a prison at 
the best, even though you may be locked up 
with all the courtesy in the world. But your 
captivity is not likely to endure much longer.— 
Shekiour Allah !—Praise be to God !—I am inti- 
mately acquainted with the sultan’s favorite ; and 
I know that, had not the meddling ministers of 
England and France sunght to drive the new 
sovereign into an act of justice, which he had 
resolved to perform from inclination, you would 
have -been, ere this, at liberty. Do not, there- 
fore, be induced to lend yourself or your coun- 
tenance-to any intrigue that they may make to 
liberate you, and which will only tend to exas- 
perate his highness ; put wait patiently for another 
month, and at its expiration you will be set free, 
and restored to your country.” 

“I trust that you may prove a true prophet,” 
said the baron; and the visitors shortly after- 

‘ward departed. 

The days wore on; the month was almost at 
anend, and yet the captive noble had never ven- 
tured to breathe to the fair girl who loved him 
the probability of his liberation. He shrank from 
the task almost. with trembling, for he felt that 
even to him the parting would be a bitter one— 
even to him, although he was about to recover 
liberty, and country, and friends. What, then, 
would it be to her—to his “caged bird,” as he 
had often fondly called her, who knew no joy 
save in his presence—no liberty save that of 
loving him? As the twilight fell sadly over the 
sea, and the tall trees of the prison garden grew 
dark and gloomy in the sinking light, he remem- 
bered how ardently they had both watched for 
that still hour, soon to be one of tenfold bitterness 
to the forsaken Rechedi Hanoum; and there 
were moments in which he almost wished that 
she had never loved him. 

But the hour of trial came at last. Selim had 
tedeemed his word, and Bulhakoff was free. His 
companions in captivity would fain have quicted 
the fortress within the hour; but the liberated 
prisoner lingered. He gave no reason for his 





delay—he offered no explanation of his motives; 
he simply announced his resolution not to quit 
the tower until the morrow; and then he shut 
himself into his chamber, and passed there some 
of the most bitter hours of his captivity. 

Once more twilight lay long upon the waters; 
the time of the tryst was come—the last which 
the beautiful young Hanoum was ever to keep 
with her lover. She havi long forgotten the pos- 
sibility of his liberation ; and when she stole from 
her chamber to the shadow of the tall cypresses 
that had so often witnessed their meeting, her 
heart bounded like her step. But no fond smile 
welcomed her coming—no reproach, -more dear 
than praise, murmured against her tardiness.— 
Bulhakoff was leaning his head against the tree 
beside which he stood, and the young beauty had 
clasped within her own the chill and listless hand 
that hung at his side, ere, with a painful start, 
he awakened from his reverie. 

The interview was short; but brief as was its 
duration, it had taught the wretched girl that for 
her there was no future save one of misery. She 
could not weep, for the drops of anguish would 
have dimmed the image of him whom she had 
loved, and was about to lose. She made no re- 
ply to the withering tidings he had brought, for 
what had words to do with such a grief as hers? 
She was ike one who dreamt a fearful dream ; 
and when she turned away to regain her cham. 
ber, she walked with a firm step, for her heart 
was broken; and she had nothing now left to 
do but to veil from her lover the extent of her 
own anguish, lest she should add to the bitter. 
ness of his. 

The morrowcame. The baron turned a long, 
soul-centred look toward the lattices of his young 
love, and quitted her for ever; and, ere many 
weeks were spent, the same group of cypresses 
whieh had overshadowed the trysting-place of 
Rechedi Hanoum, gloomed above her grave. 








HOPES OF IMMORTALITY: 
Strong as the death it masters, is the hope 
That onward luoks to immortality : 
Let the frame perish, so the soul survive, 
Pure, spiritual, and loving. I believe 
The grave exalts, not separates, the ties 
That hold us in affection to our kind. 
I will look down from yonder pitying sky, 
Watching and waiting those I loved on earth; 
Anxious in heaven, until they too are there. 
I will attend your guardian angel's side, 
And weep away your faults with holy tears : 
Your midnight shall be filled with solemn thought : 
And when, at length, death brings you to my love, 
Mine the first welcome heard in Paradise. 


— 
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THAT HOLE IN THE POCKET. 

In this lies the true secret of economy—the 
care of sixpences. Many people throw them 
away without remorse or consideration—not re. 
flecting that a penny a day is more than three 
dollars a year. We would complain loudly if a 
tax of that amount were laid upon us; but when 
we come to add all that we uselessly tax our- 
selves for our penny expenses, we shall find 
that we waste in this way annually quite enough 
to supply a family with winter fuel. 

It is now about a year since my wi'e said to 
me one day, “Pray, Mr. Slackwater, have you 
that half dollar about you that I gave you this 
morning?” I feltin my waistcoat pocket, and 
I turned my purse inside out, but it was all empty 
space—which is very different from specie ; so 
Isaid to Mrs. Slackwater, “I’ve lost it my dear ; 
positively there must be a hole in my pocket !” 
“‘]']| sew it up,” said she. 

An hour or two after, I met Tom Stebbins.— 
“How did that ice-cream set?” said Tom. “It 
set,” said I, “like the sun, gloriously.” And, as 
I spoke, it flashed upon me that my missing half 
dollar had paid for those ice-creams; however, 
I held my peace, for Mrs. Siackwater sometimes 
makes remarks; and, even when she assured 
me at breakfast next morning that there was no 
hole in my pocket, what could I do but lift my 
brow and say, “Ah! isn’t there? really!” 

Before a week had gone by, my wife, who, 
like a dutiful helpmate as she is, always gave me 
her loose change to keep, called for a 25 cent 
piece that had been deposited in my subtreasury 
for safe keeping; ‘‘there was a poor woman at 
the door,” she said, “that she’d promised it to 
for certain.” ‘Well, wait a moment,” I cried; 
so I pished inquiries first in this direction, then 
in that, then in the other; but vacancy returned 
a horrid groan.” ‘On my soul,” said I, thinking 
it best to show abold front, ‘you must keep my 
pockets in better repair, Mrs. Slackwater; this 
piece, with I know not how many more, is lost, 
because some corner or seam in my plaguy 
pockets is left open.” 

“Are you sure ?” said Mrs. Slackwater. 

“Sure! ay, that I am, it’s gone! totally gone!” 
My wife dismissed her promise, and then, in her 
quiet way, asked me to change my pantaloons 
before I went out, and to bar all argument, laid 
another pair on my knees. 

That evening, allow me to remark, gentlemen 
of the species “husband,” I was very loth to go 
home to tea; I had halfa mind to bore some 
bachelor friend; and when hanger and habit, in 
their unassuming manner, one on each side 
walked me up to my door, the touch of the brass 





knob made my blood run cold. But do not think 
that Mrs. Slackwater is a Tartar, my good 
triends, because I thus shrunk from home; the 
fact was that I had, while abroad, called to mind 
the fate of her 25 cent piece, which I had inves. 
ted in smoke,—that is to say cigars; and I feared 
to think of her comments on my pantaloons 
pockets, 

These things went on for some months; we 
were poor to begin with, and grew poorer, or, 
at any rate, no richer, fast. ‘Times grew worse 
and worse; my pocket leaked worse and worse; 
even my pocket book was no longer to be trusted, 
the rags slipped from it in a manner most incredi. 
ble to relate ;—as an Irish song says, 

“And such was the fate of poor Paddy O' Moore 
That his purse had the more rents as he had the 
fewer.” 

At length one day my wife came in with a sub. 
scription paper for the Orphan’s Asylum; I 
looked at it, and signed, and picked my teeth, 
and shook my head, and handed it back to her. 

“Ned Bowen,” said she, ‘thas put down ten 
dollars.” 

“The more shame to him,” I replied, “he can’t 
afford it; he can but just scrape along any how, 
and in these times it ain’t right for him to do it.” 
My wife smiled in her sad way, and took the pa- 
per back to him that brought it. 

The next evening she asked me if I would go 
with her and see the Bowens, and as I had no 
objections, we started. 

I knew that Ned Bowen did a small business 
that would give him about six hundred dollars a 
year, and I thought it would be worth while to 
see what the sum would do in the way of house- 
keeping. We were admitted by Ned, and wel- 
comed by Ned’s wife, a very neat little body, of 
whom Mrs. Slackwater had told me a great deal, 
as they had been school-mates. All was as nice 
as wax, and yet as substantial as iron; comfort 
was written all over the room. The evening 
passed, some how or other, though we had no 
refreshment, an article which we never have at 
home but always want elsewhere, and I returned 
to our own establishment with mingled pleasure 
and chagrin. 

‘What a pity,” said I tomy wife, “that Bowen 
don’t keep within his jncome.” 

‘‘He does,” she replied. 

“But how can he on six hundred dollars ?” 
was my answer; “if he gives ten dollars to this 
charity and five dollars to that, and lives so snug 
and comfortable too ?” 

“Shall I tell you?” asked Mrs. Slackwater. 

“Certainly, if you can.” 

“His wife,” said my wife, “finds it just as easy 
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ribbons and laces as to buy them. They have 
no fruit but what they raise and have given them 
by country friends, whom they repy by a thou- 
sand little acts of kindness. ‘They use no beer, 
which is not essential to his health as it is to 
yours ; and then he buys no cigars, orice-creams, 
or apples at one hundred per cent. on market 
price, or oranges at twelve cents apiece, or can- 
dy, or new novels, or rare works that.are still 
rarer used; in short, my dear Mr. Slackwater, 
he has no hole in his pocket.” 

It was the first word of suspicion my wife had 
uttered on the subjact, and it cut me to the quick! 
Cut me? I should rather say it sewed me up, 
me and my pocket tov; they never have been in 
holes since that evening.— Hesperian. 








[From the Hesperian.] 
A LYRIC. 
* Bid me not wed him.” 
1. 
Oh, bid me not wed him, brother dear ! 
For ne’er can my love be giv'n: 
My hand to the many that greet me here, 
But my heart for the one in Heav’n. 
9 
The sky hath the glory of other days, 
And as brightly the stars burn on; 
But vainly among them my vision strays— 
For the star i seeks is gone. 
3. 
The earth is still fair, and its many flow’rs 
Are lovely, and bright, and sweet ; 
But I miss the one which in life’s young hours 
Bloom’d ever about my feet. 
4, 
The eyes I encounter, look on me now 
As tenderly as of old ; 
Not a shade hath come to a single brow, 
Not a tone I hear is cold: 


But a light is lost in its early day, 
And a form hath ceas’d to be, 
And a voice hath pass’d from the earth away— 
And these were the world to me! 
6. 
Then bid me not wed him, brother dear! 
For ne’er can my love be given: 
My hand to the many that greet me here, 
But my heart for the one in Heaven. 
W.D.G. 


—_—, 
——— 


There is a letter now in the imperial archives 
at Vienna, written by the celebrated Wallenstein 
to his friend and general Pappenheim, summon. 
ing him urgently to the great battle at which 
Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden both died and 
conquered. This letter is steeped in the blood 
of Pappenheim, who was killed in the battle. 
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Che Turf-Seat Share, 
OR 

NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

The Hesperian, or Western Monthly Maga- 
zine. Edited by William VD, Gallagher and 
Otway Curry. 

This Western Literary star has risen in bright. 
ness, and not only sparkles but warms. The 
solid matter in No. 2, is perhaps more attractive 
than the humorous. The Rose has copied seve- 
ral of the poetical essays in the present number, 
and has in a former one borne glad testimony to 
the graceful beauty of Mr. Gallagher’s rhymes. 


Periodicals received. 

Mr. Berrett has favored The Rose with Black- 
wood for March. It has its usual quantum of 
high politics, interesting tales, and classical poe- 
try. 

Also, Bentley’s Miscellany for March, which 
will entertain the lovers of hun.or. Life, by 
William Jerdan, a strong article, will appear as 
an extract in the next Rose. 

Also, The Metropolitan, which among other 
excellent essays, contains a spirited and affecting 
tale by Mrs. Gore, entitled Ursel; a tale full of 
nature and truth. 








FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
INKLINGS OF IDEAS. 
NO. II. 

[The Rose is convinced that iterred in suspecting 
the Author of Inklings of Ideas to have been indebted 
for any of his Thoughts to the writings of Coleridge. 
The Amende Honorable, therefore, is cheerfully made.} 

SEVERANCE OF LITERARY TIES. 

I know of no situation more trying than that 
ofa man who has a passion for literature, but is 
forted by circumstances to break his connexion 
with it, and take up some occupation to support 
himself. He has lived in a world of loveliness, 
formed by his own imaginings. He has held 
communion with the beautiful thoughts of genius, 
and drunken deep from the delicious fountain of 
poetry. He has tasted the exquisite happiness 
of thoughtful quiet. His character has taken an 
ideal colouring from his habits of reflection. Ro- 
mance has spread herself over all his feelings. 
He has looked, not from momentary enthusiam, 
but after long study, with a ceaseless eye on the 
petty contests of little minds, and his only wish 
is for quiet. But fate showers down on him ad. 
verse things; he is pushed from the high stand 
his feelings had taken; his hopes are broken in 
upon; he can live no longer amid his own 
thoughts only, but must bear the contact of the 
common-place and cold realities of this “‘working- 
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day world.” All his prejudices and wishes are 
rudely thrown down; he has to unlive and undo 
his past thoughts, and take up with a new set of 
impressions. Reality triumphs over romance; 
he is no longer the visionary dreamer, but the 
practical man; the struggle is a bitter one, preg- 
nant with a thousand living agonies, yet it is of 
no avail—the res angusta domi is an unanswer- 
able argument. 
LOOKING BACK TO THE FEARFUL. 

Men always have a thrilling curiosity about 
any thing horrid connected with themselves. If 
they have escaped any great danger, they have 
an astonishing pleasure in locking back at it; 
they want to know and see, and realize it to its 
full extent. When Sir William Temple deliver- 
ed five English sailors from immediate death, 
the first thing they did was to “go and look at 
the graves which had been dug for them.” If 
the Spaniard who was hung here lately had been 
cut down, probably nothing would have given 
him more intense enjoyment than looking at the 
dents his fingernails made in the post of the gal- 
lows, to which he clung so desperately. This 
effect may be owing to the pleasure contrast 
gives. 

ANCIENT AND MODERN LITFRATURE. 

Ancient literature differs chiefly from modern 
(I refer only to English literature, ) in the greater 
degree of certainty which pervades it. The old 
authors wrote positively, without fear of being 
contradicted ; they thought it enough to assert 
a thing without bringing proof. A modern writes 
as if he expected to be doubted; he does not 
ask us to take any thing for granted, but brings 
evidence such asit is, for whatever he says.— 
This may be partly accounted for by the power 
of criticism. Though literature has never been 
entirely without critics, yet they abound now in. 
finitely more than ever; they question every- 
thing—they lavish censure with a generous hand, 
and hardly ever find excellence but in what ema- 
nates from their own peculiar cliques; thus wri- 
ters have to be careful. And, moreover, much 
is owing to the spirit Bacon breathed into things, 
who pointed out the danger of adopting theories 
too readily, making thereby readers more dis- 
trustful, and authors more cautious, and less 
dogmatical. And be the causes what they may, 
the effect is as I have said, the author is no 
longer vates,* nor deals in oracles. 

CONDENSATION AND ORIGINALITY. 

In comparing two authors, we sometimes pre. 
fer one for a greater degree of condensation, and 
we praise him accordingly, but we do not give 
him credit for the right thing. We praise him 
* Prophet. 














for the art of condensing which we think he has, 
while in truth it is not this which causes the ex. 
cellence we admire, but his power of originating 
ideas. Any man of taste can put his ideas in a 
small space, which is what we mean by conden. 
sing, for he has only to express himself plainly 
and naturally; but the reason why this is so 
rarely done is because of the impossibility most 
writers have of inventing many ideas; therefore, 
when they write thus circumstanced, they have 
to do so extendedly. They spin out over a wide 
surface what few thoughts they possess, and fill 
up the interstices with words; thus they are dif. 
fuse, for their thoughts are few and their words 
many. .On the other hand, a man who can make 
ideas enough has only to ‘‘wreak them upon ex. 
pression,” and his writing is a body of thought, 
thatis, condensed. Therefore, in entertaining a 
preference of one writer over another on account 
of his greater compactness of ideas, we must at. 
tribute it not to his faculty of condensing, but to 
his greater facility in creating ideas. 
WOMAN’S LOVE. 

Woman’s love is her all; her education, her 
nature, her situation, make it so that she can be 
perfectly happy only in being loved. Ifshe have 
every thing else, and this one thing only is want. 
ing, then is every thing wanting. If she has 
misplaced her affections, or been deceived by 
those who teach their voices affection’s music 
when their hearts are cold, then indeed has she 
drunken deep of the poison of misery. Yet if 
she has bound one fond heart to her worship, 
and imprisoned unchangeably its impulses, then 
she must be happy ; fate may pour coals of sor- 
row on her head, desolation may be around her, 
yet she will not despond, for she has a “home of 
affection.” ‘Though her lot may be lowly, yet 
let her not murmur, for in the most essential par- 
ticular, she has fulfilled the destiny of her sex. 

YOUNG AUTHORS. 

It is hard to gain a reputation as a writer, but 
once gained it is easily kept, for when common 
opinion speaks favorably of a man’s effort, the 
herd then read only toadmire. They look about 
very devoutly for beauties, never once dreaming 
of faults—to do otherwise, would, they think, 
reflett on their taste and fashion. But the re- 
verse is the case with a voung writer; every 
reader is a critic, and the weak places are raven- 
ously pounced on; they seem to think it impos- 
sible he could be a good writer and not have 
written before (as though every thing was not 
obliged to have a beginning). ‘Surely,” says 
one, “some person must have written it for him.” 
“Oh no,” says another, “the has abstracted from 
some one or some thing, though for the life of 
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me I can’t find how or where—yet after all,’pon 
honour, he really has quite an original air.”— 
Thus the soi-disant knowing ones go on vast- 
ly to the amusement of the author, who laughs in 
his sleeve at their perplexity. 
A LOOKER ON. 

P.S.—In my last quite a mistake is made.— 

A sentence is printed thus: ‘Thought meets 


thought ;” it ought to have been “thought makes 
thought.” As it now is, it has no meaning. 


PRB SLOWER VASE. 

















A Gatuant LecisLator.—Mr. Grantley Berke- 
ley, the member for West Gloucestershire, makes 
just one speech every session, and that speech is 
always on the same subject. The subject is the 
admission of ladies to the gallery of the House, 
to hear the debates and witness the proceedings. 
As a member of the legislature, this is the only 
question with which Mr. Berkeley identifies him. 
self. Heis a good-enough reformer, and a very 
respectable member of Parliament otherwise, as 
far as his votes go; but still no inducement in 
the world would make him open his mouth in 
the House on any other subject. ‘Every one,” 
says the proverb, “to his taste ;” and speaking 
with all sincerity, [ can see no reason why peo. 
ple should quarrel with Mr. Grantley Berkeley— 
as I know they do quarrel with him—for indul- 
ging in his. ‘There are dozens of members who, 
like him, have but one idea in their minds. Mr. 
Thomas Attwood, for example, was never known 
to make a speech in Parliament, be the subject 
of debate what it might, without an effort to ham. 
mer his notions respecting the currency into the 
heads of members. Mr. Wallace and the Post- 
office are synonymous terms; and Mr, Tennison 
D’Eyncourt and triennial parliaments are a spe- 
cies of Siamese twins; thatis to say, if one can 
with propriety apply the expression in a case 
where one of the subjects is physical, and the 
other a mental abstraction. Now, Ishould like 
toknow what are Messrs. Attwood, Wallace, 
and Tennyson D’Eyncourt, that they should be 
allowed to have their stated field-days every ses- 
sion when bringing forward their favorite sub- 
jects, while some pecple set up a growl of dis. 
satisfaction at Mr. Grantley Berkeley for bring- 
ing forward his annual motion for the admission 
of ladies into the gallery. The trio of gentlemen, 
whose names I have mentioned, usually occupy 
from two to three hours of the time of the House 
every Session in wading through their dull de- 
tails, while Mr. Grantley Berkeley’s speech is 
invariably restricted to ten minutes’ duration. Is 
hot this superior brevity a great recommendation 
inthe Hon. gentleman’s favor? I am surprised 
at the shortness of his speeches on so tempting 





atheme. I admire the philosophy of the man 
who can expatiate in such a place as the House 
of Commons on the claims of the ladies, and yet 
with unfailing regularity limit the duration of his 
oration to the short space often minutes. There 
are few men in the House, who can speak at all, 
whose philosophy would prove so effectual a 
match for their gallantry. I know some men in 
the House, though I will not name them, who, if 
once they were set a-going on such a subject, 
would, as an Irishman would say, not stop at all. 

I am surprised that in a house where such 
transcendant gallantry is professed as in the 
House of Commons, Mr. Grantley Borkeley’s ef- 
forts to procure admission for the ladies into the 
gallery should always be defeated. And what 
may appear still more surprising is the fact, that 
in most cases the greatest dandies—those who 
profess to pay such extreme attention to their 
dress from their devotion to the fair sex—are the 
most strenuous in their efforts to continue the 
exclusion of the ladies. But as a cockney would 
say, “I see how it all is ;” these coxcomb legis- 
lators are so vain of having their own persons 
admired, that they cannot bear the idea of having 
such a phalanx of female beauty in the House 
as would, of necessity, withdraw attention en- 
tirely from themselves. Some of these dandy 
legislators not only display a profusion of rings 
on their fingers, and sport “splendid chains” on 
their breasts, and lace as tightly almost as the 
ladies themselves, but you may nose them at a 
distance of many yards through means of the rich 
perfumes with which they scent the surrounding 
atmosphere. 

Mr. Grantley Berkeley acquits himself very 
creditably asaspeaker. I presume he previous- 
ly prepares his brief speeches. At any rate he 
delivers them with seeming ease. There is 
nothing peculiar in his voice or manner. He is 
tall and athletic in his personal appearance, and 
has very gentlemanly manners. He hasaround 
full face ; with rather marked features. His com- 
plexion is rather darkish. I should suppose his 
age to be about forty-five.— Metropolitan Mag. 

Maenanimity oF Wasnineton.—-In 1754, 
Washitgton was stationed at Alexandria with 
his regiment, the only one in the colony, and of 
which he was colonel. There happened at that 
time to be an election in Alexandria for members 
of the assembly, and the ballot ran high between 
Col. George Fairfax and Mr. William Elzey.— 
Washington was on the side of Fairfax, anda 
Mr. William Payne headed the friends of Elzey. 

In the course ofthe contest Washington grew 
very warm, (for his passions naturally were ter- 
rible, though a wise regard to duty, honor, and 
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happiness, soon reduced them to proper com. 
mand,) and unluckily said something to Mr. 
Payne, who (though but a cub in size was a lion 
in heart) raised his shelalah, and at a blow ex- 
tended the hero Washington on‘the ground.— 
News was soon ¢arried to the regiment that their 
Colonel mas murdered by the mob! On the pas. 
sion of the soldiers who doated on their com- 
mander, such a report fell at once like a flash of 
lightening on a magazine of gunpowder. Ina 
moment the whole regiment were under arms, 
and in rapid motion towards the town, burning 
for vengeance. During this time Washington 
had been liberally plied with cold water, acids, 
and volatiles; and happily for Mr. Payne and 
his party, was so far recovered as to go out and 
meet his enraged soldiers, who crowded around 
him with faces of honest joy at seeing him yet 
alive. 

After thanking them for such an evidence of 
their attachment to him, he assured them that he 
was not materially injured, and begged them, 
by their love of him and of their duty, to return 
peaceably to their barracks. As for himself, he 
went to his room generously chastising his pas- 
sion, which had just struck out a spark that had 
like to have thrownthe whole town into a flame; 
and feeling himself the aggressor of Mr. Payne, 
he resolved to make him the honorable repara- 
tion of asking his pardon. No sooner had he 
made this heroic resolution, than recovering that 
delicious gaiety, which ever accompanies good 
purposes in avirtuous mind, he then spent the 
evening in a circle of friends, manifesting all the 
cheerfulness which he could have done if nothing 
had happened. Early next morning he wrote a 
polite note of invitation to Mr. Payne to meet 
him atthe tavern. Payne took it for a challenge, 
and repaired to the tavern in full expectation of 
smelling gunpowder. But what was his sur. 
prise, on entering the chamber, to see, in Heu of 
a brace of pistols, a decanter of wine and a pair 
of glasses on the table. Washington rose to 
meet him, and offering his hand, with a smile be- 
gan: “Mr. Payne, to err sometimes is nature— 
to rectify error is always glory—I believe-I was 
wrong in the affair of yesterday. You have had, 
I think some satisfaction; and if you deem that 
sufficient, here is my hand—let us be friends.” 

An act of such sublime virtue produced its 
proper effect on the mind of Mr. Payne, who 
from that moment became the most enthusiastic 
admirer and friend of Washington. 

Would the distinguished men of our nation but 
be persuaded to emulate an example so correct 
and truly heroic in the youthful Washington, our 
newspapers would no longer shock us with ac- 





counts of human life sacrificed on the altar of 
false principles of honor. Would they but exert 
the courage, the only true courage, to stamp into 
immediate silence the clamors of passion, and 
arouse to the sacred calls of duty and their coun. 
try’s real glory, there would be no room for acts 
which agonize the kindred circle with unuttera. 
ble anguish and horror, and shroud a nation in 
the habiliments ot shame—the guilt of which 
could only be extenuated in the darkest ages of 
the world.—Christian Advocate. 


LSA & SVEM SASH, 


Not long since the Wesleyan Methodists of 
Norwich, in England, held a social meeting in 
St. Andrew’s Hall, when about 1100 persons, ad. 
mitted by tickets at ls. each, sat down to tea, 
Each seventh lady had a tea-pot assigned to her. 

A punning lawyer made allusion to the testi. 
mony of the “vegetable witness on the other 
side.” **What do you mean,” inquired his op. 
ponent, “by vegetable witness?” ‘*Why I mean,” 
was the reply, “the man with carrotty hair, red. 
dish whiskers, and a turn-up nose.” 

A young lady at Barré, (Mass.) on Sunday, 
lost a valuable cloak by fire. On Monday, she 
received as a contribution from the young bache. 
lors a sum sufficient to buy another, and pay for 
the making and trimming. 

At a meeting in Ohio, says the New York 
Musical Review, a resolution was passed to 
“nominate constables by ballad,” (ballot.) 

A gentleman on Charleston neck has a pond 
of gold and silver fish, which flock around him 
at the call of a whistle. 

It is stated as a singular fact, that if a plantis 
drooping or dying in a hot house, it is almost 
sure of recovery if you place a plant of camo. 
mile near it. 

It is an invariable law of nature, that all water 
plants, bearing yellow blossoms, umbelliferous, 
(umbrella-shaped) are poisonous; and most of 
those bearing white blossoms, so shaped, are 
likewise poisonous. ‘This rule applies only to 
those plants which grow in the water. 

An Indiana paper says—*‘It has been raining, 
hailing and snowing, in this ‘neck of woods’ for 
about three or four weeks.” This reminds us, 
says the NewYork Era, of the Scotch Shepherd, 
who being asked by a tourist if it rained always 
in the Highlands, replied, ‘Na, it snaws awhiles.’ 

The late Timothy Walker, of Charlestown, 
Mass. left in his will the sum of five hundred dol- 
lars to the town, to be appropriated to planting 
ornamental trees in the public streets. 

In 1835, in Great Britain, 1669 children were 
committed for trial on the charge of simple larce- 
ny, their offences being of the most trifling de- 
scription, such as stealing an orange—a few ap- 
ples—or two buns—taking a cocoa-nut—three 
half-pence—or two biscuits ! 
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